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We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if w e can 
be numbered among the writers who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The verses “ to Miss A. 1. P.”” have been read, admired, and carried off by some Ama- 
teur, asa proof of their excellence. 
** Somers” we should be pleased to hear from on some other subject. 
“ Hercules to Emma” is indeed sublimely exquisite. The author’s Herculean talents 
at poetry, and powerful imagery, are slrongly exhibited in the “ winding-up” stanza. 
*“ Thy cerulean gaze, with azure shafts, 
«« My ensanguined heart doth dislocate— 
“To Zephyrean Groves of Love, it wafts 
“ The scalebeams of my destined fate. 
« Adored Emma—Olympian name— 
“ Sweet as the moon-beam—/hear my flame!!!” 
Another Correspondent begins, 
“T love the peace-inspiring grove, 
«« Where, perambulating arm in arm, Luna witness’d our r faithful vows of love.’ 





SKETCHES.—By a SrupeEnt. 


About the beginning of the last August moon, I strolled with an old friend upon the 
Battery, as the last gleam of twilight was fading from the western shore. . We seated 
ourselves upon the railing; rather apart from the heedless throng around us. The wind, 
with a dull and moaning murmur, was biowing in from the ocean; and the fresh surge, 
foaming and tossing itself, was dashing, in vain impotence, upon the shore. 

The troubled clouds lay, broken and seattered, darkening the glimmering stars, and 
hiding the fair, blue vault of heaven. One cloud, black and lengthy, was stretched along 
the western horizon, hanging like a funeral pall over the Jersey shore, which of a soft 
summer day, encircles, as with a green zone, that part of the Island of New-York, on 
which we stood; and over those islands—the strong-holds of defence—which rise in 
power and in beauty out of the waters of our magnificent and beautifully picturesque 
Bay. 

Just before the moon went down, a strong wind hurried the vast cloud from the edge 
of the horizon, and broke and drove it in huge masses over the face of the sky. The 
moon was seen, at this moment, just setting, and dipping its last, faint, silvery beam into 
the waters of the swelling bay. Soon after the wind died away, the thick clouds dis- 
solved ; and the firmament being now al! lighted up with countless hosts of stars, lay 
lapped in glory. 

We spoke of the strange, and continually shifting scenes of life; and could not but 
run over, with feelings made up of regret, of pleasure, and of melancholy, the many un- 
toward changes, through which we ourselves, since we bad been dressed up in our little 
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brief authority, had gone through. 
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Every where we beheld the tread of time: The 


friends of our school days, as well as the companions of our rather more mature years, 


had been either called by the nature of their pursuits, or induced by some odd whim or 


1er, to seek out a name and a patrimony, (laving left behind their kindred) in the lanc 
other, t k out la pat y,( left behind their kindred) in the land 


of strangers : 


Some had retired, having performed their parts, from off the stage of life ; 


and a few were yet to be found, lingering around the scenes which had known them in 


the days of their childhood. 


We were thus led to speak of the nature of friendship: the value it behooved us to at- 


tach to him whose sincerity we had tested ; andthe kind and ardent sympathy we should 


always express for his welfare; to bind him, if possible, so nigh and close to us, 


with the soft and silken band of love, that nothing, neither death nor life, should be able 


to separate us from that love which we had in one another. 


“Yes,” said my friend with some fervour, repeating the old adage, .4 friend in need is 


a friend indeed, “ and, in my way through this crooked and perverse world, I have met 


with an instance of this kind, which I will tell; and to the truth of which, as it feli un- 


der my own observation, [ am ready to attest.” 


JAMES ST. CLAIR. 


** | was passing,” said my friend, “ one 


night, about a year since, through one of 


the principal streets of London. The 
clock was striking twelve, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by a crowd standing to 
the front of a neat, though elegant mansion, 
the inner part of which seemed to be all in 
life and motion, from the many lights which 
were moving in every pait ot it. 
Istopped; and had not waitedany length 
of time, when a coffin, borne on men’s 
shoulders, was brought out; and the whole 
train falling in, the procession moved on, 
in great silence, and the utmost solemnity. 
This great company of people was made 
visible, and the dark aud windy night illu- 
minated, by the multitude of flambeaux 
which blazed abroad in every direction. 
At length the whole train reached the 
ehurch, and poured in until it filled the 
most remote part of the antique pile. Dur- 
ing the funeral service, a silence the most 
profound and universal, and an attention 
the most marked and fixed, prevailed 
throughout ; insomuch that you might al- 
most have imagined you heard the passing 
of the breath of the multitude; until at 
lencth, the anthem for the dead, low and 


mourniul, broke in upon this depth of 


feeling ; at the close of which some slight 
stir was occasioned by the louder breathing 
of the crowd, and their raising themselves 
more erect, apparently to throw off a pres- 
sure that weighed tou heavily upon them : 
after which, with a slow step, they left 
the church. 

I read on the plate which was affixed to 
the lid of the coffin. the following inscrip- 
tion—“ James St. Clair, aged 82, a Friend 
to Robert Dawson:” and under this, the 


adage— A friend in need is a friend in- 
deed.” 

I had likewise watched, with particular 
attention, a young man and woman, habit- 
ed as chief mourners, who stood right by 
the coffin, and appeared to be in deep dis- 
tress. On inquiry, | found that they were 
brother and sister, and children to Robert 
Dawson, to whom James St. Clair had 
been a friend. . 

I was greatly interested in the history of 
St. Clair; and the account | heard only 
served to add to this interest, and to leave 
an impression which, I hope, neither time 
nor any circumstance may ever efface. 

An elderly gentleman, ofa plain outward 
appearance, though apparently of a mild 
and benevolent disposition, was in the 
habit of changing his place of abode from 
one part of the city of London to another, 
without any visible motive, except as ca- 
price, or a desire of change ruled him. He 
was looked upon as a man whose income 
was suflicient to keep him in independence, 
without the cares and the vexations of bu- 
siness; and as one whose friends and ac- 
quaintances had fallen off from around 
him, and who was now alone in the world, 
without the endearments of a home, and 
of connexions to call forth the more mild 
and humane feelings of his nature. 

It was observed, however, that where he 
happened to dwell, the poor around him 
never failed to flourish The countenances 
of the poor people bespoke an innate 
cheerfulness, and an exemption from the 
severer ills of life ; and comfort and clean- 
liness took up their residence in their once 
ragged and cheerless habitations. There 
were not to be seen so many cheeks blanch~- 














ed with sorrow ; but a fulness of form and 
expression, which had sueceeded to that 
gradually wasting away of the faculties and 
the strength, which is occasioned by the 
‘ stings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ 

Mr. St. Clair one time had occasion to 
request some favour or other of Mr. Robert 
Dawson, # merchant in London, which was 
done with great readiness. Not long after 
this circumstance Mr. St. Clair called at 
his counting-house, and with much empha- 
sis, and in his peculiar manner, thanked 
him with the utmost warmth and kindness; 
and said, that he would from hencetorth 
be a friend to himself, and to his son. 

Mr. Dawson looked upon it as rather 
strange, that Mr. St. Clair should lay se 
much stress upon so small a favour; and 
could not but smile at the warmth and 
earnestness with which he treated it. Not 
long after this event, Mr. St. Clair moved 
out of the neighbourhood, and Mr. Dawson 
heard no more of him. 

In the course of time, throngh some 


heavy failures, and a long and grievous: 


train ef misfortunes, Mr. Dawson was in- 
volved in utter ruin. The distress caused 
by so heavy a dispensation, and the dark 
and dreary gloom which had gathered 
round himselt and his family, settled with 
too much weight upon his mind; brought 
on a mortal illness, and, in the end, hasten- 
ed him, sorrowing for the evils which had 
fallen upon his latter years, to the secure 
and silent grave. 

A son and daughter were all that survi- 
ved of his family. The son, a young man 
of steady and correct principles, put in force 
his most strenuous and virtuous exertions ; 
brought into order, as well as he was able, 
the wreck of his father’s concerns, and 
apportioned, with the most impartial ex- 
actness, the whole of the property among 
the creditors. 

The brother and sister had left the lofty 
and splendid mansion of their father, and 
resided in a house better suited to the 
narrowness of their income. One night, 
as they were sitting, burdened and cast 
down, in their small and solitary parlour, 
they were interrupted by a knock at the 
outer door. 

«“ Here’s another creditor, I suppose, sis- 
ter,” said Mr. Dawson, at the same time 
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taking a caress, and going to the door. He 
soon returned, followed by a mild, benevo- 
lent looking old gentleman. 

“ This is, I believe,” said the old centie- 
man, sitting down, and directing his atten- 
tion to the brother, “the son of Mr. Ro- 
bert Dawson, who failed not long since.” 

Mr. Dawson bowed. 

“ Do you know,” continued the stranger, 
“that I have been seeking you out these 
three weeks, and have just succeeded ?” 

** No, Sir, I did not indeed,” replied Mr. 
Dawson, rather surprised at this strange in- 
troduetion? “ You do not remember me, 
I suppose,”’ said the old gentleman, “ for 
you was a mere boy when you saw me last. 
My name is St. Clair, and I wish to board 
with you.” ; 

Mr. Dawson had heard his father speak 
of Mr St. Clair, and remembered the name 
well: but he told him he could not, in the 
present state of his affairs, possibly accom- 
modate him. The old gentleman, however, 
sisted upon it; and, after a good deal of 
disputation, it was settled. that he should 
stay with them. ‘ 

In the course of the evening the conver- 
sation turned upon their present circum- 
stances; when Mr. Dawson mentioned 
that he had some prospect of getting con- 
cerned in a small establishment, which 
would supply their immediate and most 
pressing wants: he also, in a general way, 
spoke of a larger establishment in the sam 


street, but which he would not suffer hima» 


self to think of. 

The following morning, after breakfast, 
Mr. St. Clair went out, and did not return 
until the dinner hour. After the cloth had 
been removed, Mr. St. Clair brought out 
papers, by which the larger establishment 
was secured to Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson was now as well, if not bet- 
ter off, than he had been in the days of his 
father. He left not a debt unpaid, and se- 
cured a permanent esteem for himself, by 
the noble part which he acted upon this 
occasion. 

Mr. St. Clair lived until the day of his 
death with the brother and sister; and 
when he died, left them property to the 
amount of £70,000. He also directed that 
inscription to be affixed to his coffin, which 
I have mentioned above. 


The moon had now sunk in the west: even and unruffied the waters were resting, and 
hardly a sound broke in upon the quietude of the evening ; unless at intervals the watch- 
word of the distant sentinel, or the song of the boatman, as his bark went laggingly on 


through the dark blue waters. 


My friend and myself looked upon this peaceful scene a little while longer, and then, 


as the night was far advanced, left the Battery in silence. 
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For the Literary Companion. 
THE FALLS OF THE WALKILL. 


The stream of this name passes through 
the village of Montgomery, in Orange 
County, and after travelling about four 
miles in a N. E. direction, precipitates 
itself over an immense bed of slate stone, 
composing what is called the Falls uf the 
Walkill. 

[ visited this spot in the latter part of the 
month of August, and although the water 
of the river was extremely low, found it 
still a grand and imposing sight. So little 
has heretofore been said by travellers in 
relation to these beautiful falls, that you 
will pardon me if [ am somewhat particu- 
lar in my description of it. 

The bed, or substratum over which the 
water passes, is composed of an irregular 
and extensive mass of rock of the slate 
species, stretching from the place where 
the fall commences, to the distance of 
about one hundred feet, and making in all 
a descent of about fifty feet. From the 
bridge below the falls, the water is seen 
eoming in wild and rapid motion, gushing 
in foaming torrents through the different 
fissures of the rocks, ‘and emptying itself 
beneath, where the hissing spray rises in 
mist to the sunbeams. On the right, as 
seen from the bridge, is a large channel, 
or excavation in the bed of rock, of a cur- 
ving direction, and about fifteen feet in 
width, through which the watey’ passes, 
and which has apparently been formed by 
the rapidity and violence of the stream, 
when its width was more confined. But 
the most grand and striking sight is the 
centre of the fall, where the water comes 
in through the different gaps of the rocks, 
and throws itself in an immense and rush- 
ing mass into a vast cavity below ; at the 
bottom of which, it strikes off in various 
directions and in rapid motion, and con- 


tinues its course till in a few moments it 
meets with another descent. I was en- 
abled, from the low state of the stream, to 
place myself immediately over this cavity, 
where I sat amid the deafening roar of the 
waters, whose large sheets were gliding by 
me, and precipitating themselves below. 
The rapidity of the water was such as al- 
most to take my breath away, and I felt a 
giddiness which could only in some mea- 
sure be relieved by clinging hold of the 
rock. Around me on all sides, the water 
was shooting in various foaming currents 
over the craggy bed of rocks, whilst be- 
neath, it fell in a vast and heavy cataract, 
striking furiously upon the uneven surtaces 
of the rocks below, where it was hurried 
off with a rapidity that seemed to carry 
the spectator with it, In this fissure there 
has been, as I am informed, till this sea- 
son, alarge stone of about the size of those 
that are used in mills, which stood in a 
gap upon one side, where it was continual- 
ly turned by the water which struck 
against it. It has probably been carried 
off by a swellin the stream, occasioned by 
some storm, or by the spring freshet. The 
shape of the whole bed taken together, 
over which the water passes, is that of a 
mound rising in the middle and gradually 
receding at the sides. 

The noise of this fall is to be heard, as I 
am told, during some parts of the year, and 
in a calm time, at the distance of eight 
miles. 

The scenery around is beautifully ro- 
mantic, as is also that of the whole of this 
part of the country. About a quarter ofa 
mile below the falls, is another bridge 
over the river, which we crossed. Here 
also are several grist mills, a saw mill, and 
a carding machine. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Dean Howarp, 

“In passing through the wilderness of 
this world,” there is nothing better calcu- 
lated to arrest the roving imagination from 
the vanities of life, than the sight of a fa- 
mily clock. Ido not know that I ever ex- 
perienced the truth of this so fully exem- 
plified as in a visit which I paid to the house 
of an old friend, from which | had been ab- 
sent for a considerable length of time. It 
was near midnight when I arrived, and the 
deep stillness of the night, and the gloom 
which surrounded the mansion, together 
with a gentle breeze which came in lonely 


ON A CLOCK. 

murmurs through the trees of the garden, 
filled me with a kind of awe, which amount- 
ed almost to sublimity, as the sound of the 
clock struck my ear: then I might have 
said, in the spirit of Ossian, “1 hear the 
voice of years that are gone, they roll be- 
fore me with all their deeds.” 

I immediately reverted to the happy 
hours passed in social converse—in the 
recom where I sat—-with those friends of 
my youth, whose love, like a morning fiow- 
er, had decayed before the scorching rays 
of slander, or had withered in the cold 
shade of adversity. I thence retraced the 





















































scenes of my childhood; and then, as if 
the imagination could not find sufficient 
employment in so narrow a compass, I ex- 
tended my view back through the vista of 
six thousand years, which, thought I, has 
all passed away in the same small fragments 
that are now chipped out from my exist- 
ence.by the tick of the clock. The migh- 
ty empires of the world, with their heroes, 
conquerors, statesmen, philosophers, poets, 
and historians, had all thus gone by. Time 
alone kept on with an unaltered pace, 
amidst the tumult of commerce, the clan- 
gour of arms, and the din of battles. He 
had seen in his course the exploits of an 
Alexander, a Cesar, a Hannibal, a Tamer- 
lane, with thousands of others: he had 
plucked the laurels from their brow, and 
their story winds up like the career of the 
once victorious Napoleon, leaving posterity 
to echo this awful truth, “ They are dead.” 

And have they, who played such conspi- 
cuous parts on the stage of life—have they 
left that stage for ever? O heavens! and 
am I too pursuing the ignis fatuus of am- 
bition? Toiling and sweating to gain the 
applause of those who, with myself, must 
leave our successors to repeat the news of 
our death with a cold indifference, whilst 
our bodies shall rest in the unhonoured si- 
lence of the grave, with perhaps a stone at 
our head, to tell the passing stranger we 
did exist! Kindred spirits from the “ land 
of shadows” now hover around me: their 
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last earthly groan still sounds in my ear. 
I see the tear dropping from the eye of a 
parent, a husband, a brother, or a sister. 
I have witnessed this: I have seen the 
poor earthworn mariner, bound on a voy- 
age of awful length, launched into the 
ocean of eternity. I have seen the spirit 
of amuch-loved sister burst through the dark 
tempests of life, while fancy viewed her 
with lightsome wing scale the crystal walls 
of heaven. Ah me! ‘tis a dreadful thought! 
this clock, which has marked the decay of 
so many of my youthful pleasures, and has 
noted the, death of kindred and friends, 
will soon, very soou toll the last hour of 
my life, and of all who, with me, are now 
on the surface of the globe. Here 
“ My hopes and fears start up alarm’d; and 
o'er 

Life’s narrow verge look down. On what? 
A dread eternity. How surely mine!” 

Here then is the true source of ambition, 
to merit the smiles of Heaven, if merit 
can belong to mortals; to break from the 
shackles of fashion and folly, heedless of 
the ridicule or sneers of our cotemporaries, 
and 
“ Walk thoughtful, silent on the solemn 

shore 
Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon.” 
[ remain, with esteem, 
Your Friend, 
EvuGEsIvS, 
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GOSSIPIANA, NO. IX. 


CONUNDRUM. 


Why is a Widower marrying like fresh air ’ 


Answer : Because he is re-wwing. 


«“ T once saw a poor-looking wretch, whose threadbare military surtout, mustaches, 


and iarnished croix, denoted him a half-pay officer, deprived of nine or ten stakes suc- 
cessively, amounting to something about twenty-five Louis d’Oreach: and, being reduced 
to his last five-and-twenty, he boldly abandoned them to their fate, till, by the repeated 
success of four following coups, they accumulated to asum of four hundred. ‘The under- 
breathed sacre Dieu! and the half-frantic bah! were frequently ejaculated during his 
losses ; but whilst running this forlorn hope with his last stake, prebably his last france 
on earth—resisting, besides, tie strong temptation which presented itself every time the 
increasing gold was doubled, of securing what lay already won before him—he sat with 
as much composure as if the money which he hazarded had not belonged to him; or as 
if he felt an absolute confidence in the very improbable result ; and, finally, put up the 
whole with that au fait air which one assumes in doing something that might be thought 
uncommon, quite asa matter of course ; although a summersault from the Pont Neuf, or 
a black bench at the Morgue, would perhaps have been the consequence of an unfavour- 
able turn in the instance of a single card ; for he was precisely the description of person 
who would lead one to suppose that he had come there with the desperate resolution of 


playing {for life and death. 


“ In Paris the rouge et noir tables rifle the public to the amount of 12,000,000 franes 


per annum ; but considerably more than half of that sum is paid to the government for its 
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recognition. I, then, the Parisian Administration, as the proprietors are designated, can 
pay a direct tax of 8,000,000, independent of the expenses of their several establishments, 
and make fortunes beside—to what must the unincumbered profits of the Londun Admin- 

lion amount ? for it will be necessary to apprize but few, that rouge et noir has found 
i vay to England ; or. that Pall-Mail is hardly surpassed by the Palais Royal itself in 
(.. mumber of its Maisons de jeu. 


One morning in the beginning of last May, acaptain of the Garde Royal, who occu- 
, + | apartments above mine in the hotel where I resided, blew out his brains in conse- 
1 ace of having lost heavily at rouge et noir. At eight o'clock on that morning his 

ant entered, and found him sleeping calmly and soundly. At nine, a brother officer, 
.: slept in an adjoining room, was startled by the report of a pistol, sueceeded by a 
‘oy heavy sobs: and, rushing into the chamber of his triend, found him stretehed upon 
1i back, already lifeless, with the fatal instrument clenched firmly in his grasp. Ilis 
» -tehed father arrived the next day, just as the police had brought a mean heerse and 
., ough shell to bear away the body: what must have been /is feclings at such a mo- 
* cat! the victim was an only son! I have given the cireumstance a place here, less 

use it is remarkable, than on account of its having fallen within the circle of my 
». | observation.” 


oup-de-main upon the Gameslers —A very novel scene ocenrred late on Fr cay night, 
April 13, at the west end of the town, between the police and some of the fashionable 
loungers who spend the weary night in play. The police officers attached to the Marlbo- 
rough-street office, ten in number, and a strong corps of supernumeraries, were ordered, 
at a late hour on the above evening, to assemble at the oifice on“ Service,” that night, 
at nine o'clock precisely. They accordingly assembled agreeably to order. Plank, the 
officer, made his appearance at the head of the party, accoutred quite at the top of the 
ton ;—he wore a frock half-military coat, under which he carried his faithful cuttass and 
pistols, and over all was thrown a loose cloak, en mili/aire. The police tollowed their 
leader, and a few minutes brought them to King-street, St. James's, close to a fashionable 
house. Plank having arranged his men in due order at each side of an avenue close to 
the spot, advanced singly to the door of the house, and gave the sort of familiar knock, 
which was the wonted harbinger of admission. ‘The porter, after some hesitation, open- 
ed the door. As Plank entered, his companions, who maintained the line of communi- 
cation, pressed forward to accompany him. ‘The impetuosity of their movement, sudden- 
ly excited the suspicion of the porter, who, in the twinkling of an eye, slapped the door 
forcibly back, and as it fastened upon a concealed spring, Plank found himself in a mo- 
ment shut in, and his companions excluded. Plank, determined to seize upon his prey, 
rushed with the rapidity of lightning up stairs, and bolted into the first floor suite of apart- 
ments. Inthe centre was placed what is termed among gamblers a rouge. ef noir table, 
around Which were upwards of fifty gentlemen, in the fuil occupation of tempting “ the 
chances.” In an iron bowl in the centre was a heap of bank notes, and silver counters 
lay piled upon different parts of the table. Those around were in all appearance gen- 
tlemen of fashion ; amongst them were members of Parliament, naval and military offi- 
cers, barristers, dandies of all kinds—the gullers and the gulled ; together with, as Shaks- 
peare says, “ Men of no mark or livelihood.” Plank, after surveying the field of action, 
threw himself all-fours upon the “bank,” and this effort was the instantaneous signal 
for a general and indiscriminate scramble. “ Saure qui peut” was the ery, and every 
man, player, and by-stander, helped himself as well as he could in the uproar. 


“ Crowds charge on crowds; nor friends their friends desery.” 
And Plank grasped together about ten one-pound notes and some counters— 
“ Too mean a prize in such a dreadful strife.” 


The confusion was now at its height, and a general rush was made to the door, but 
Plank had the precaution to turn the key and hold it, and the retreating party found 
their hopes of escape abruptly cut off Hearing the uproar above, and anxious to come 
to the aid of Plank, his comrades forced the doors and rushed up, and commenced se- 
curing the gentlemen present.—There was at first a show of resistance manifested to the 
officers ; but this was put down by the production of their fire arms, and several gentle- 
men were then taken into custody. One gentleman, named Crowther, threw up the 
sash of the window, jumped out, but dislocated his ancles in the fall, and was taken up 
in the area. Finding, by the forcible entry of so large a band of officers, that all escape 
was hopeless, many attempted to soothe, and others to bribe the officers. Two or three 
gentlemen, who felt poignant emotion at the disgrace of a public exposure, pressed the 
officers to discharge their pistols at them, or to letthem do it themselves. The officers 
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begged leave to decline all offers for escape, or consolation, and sent for coaches to 
change the scene of play from King-street to Marlborough-street. There were in all 
fiity gentlemen taken into custody, and at two.o’clock on the Saturday, they were con- 
veyed to Marlborough-street office in several hackney coaches. They were all examin- 
ed betore the Magistrates ; and Mr. Adolphus was sent for by some of the prisoners.— 
Plank related the particulars of his quick and Srilliant enterprise ; and underwent an 
acute cross-examination from Mr. Adolphus, wo called upon him to bring home the 
charge of gaming to the gentlemen individually ; and contended, he must do that before 
they could be held to bail. Seven gentlemen were held to bail, many others gave their 
addresses, and others were discharged. ‘The officers proceeded upon the information, it 
was said, of a person of large property, who had lately been famvuusly fleeced at this 


gambling-louse, 
2 





ADDRESS 
WRITTEN BY CHARLES SPRAGUE, ESQ. BOSTON. 


Delivered by Mr. Simpson, at the opening of the New-York Theatre, 
September 1, 1821. 


When mitred zeal, in wild, unholy days, 

Bared his red arm, and bade the fagot blaze, 

Our patriot sires the pilgrim sail unfurled, 

And freedom pointed to a rival world. 

Where prowled the wolf, and where the hunter roved, 
Faith raised her altars to the God she loved; 

Toil, linked with art, explored each savage wild, 

The forest bowed, the desert bloomed and smiled ; 
Taste reared her domes, fair science spread her page, 
And wit and genius gathered round the Stage. 

The Stage! where fancy sits creative queen, 

And spreads gay web-work o’er life’s mimic scene ; 
Where young-eyed wonder comes to feast his sight, 
And quaff instruction while he drinks delight. 

The Stage! that threads each labyrinth of the soul, 
Wakes laughter’s peal, and bids the tear-drop roll ; 
That hoots at folly, mocks proud fashion’s slaves, 

And brands with shame the world’s vile drove of knaves. 


The child of genius, catering for the Stage, , 
Rifles the stores of every clime and age. 

He speaks! the sepulchre resigns its prey, 

And crimson life runs through the sleeping clay : 
The wave, the sibbet, and the battle field, 

At his command their festering tenants yield. 
Here wisdom’s heir, released from death’s embrace. 
Reads awful lessons to another race; 

Pale, bleeding love comes weeping from the tomb, 
That kindred softness may bewail her doom ; 
Murder’s dry bones, re-clothed desert the dust, 
That after times may own his sentence just ; 

And the mad tyrant of some mouldering page 
Stalks here to warn, who once could curse an age 
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May this fair dome, in classic beauty reared, 
By taste be fostered, and by worth revered. 
May chastened wit here bend to virtue’s cause, 
Reflect her image and repeat her laws ; 

And vice, that slumbers o’er the sacred page, 
Hate his own likeness, shadowed from the Stage. 
Here let the guardian of the drama sit 

In righteous judgment o'er the realm of wit. 


Not his the shame, with servile pen to wait 


On private friendship, or on private hate ; 

ue . . . * . 
To flatter fools, or satire’s javelin dart, 
Tipp'd with a lie, at proud ambition’s heart. 
His be the nobler task to herald forth 
Young blushing merit and neglected worth ; 


To stamp with scorn the prostituted page, 
And lash the fool who lisps it from the Stage. 


Here shall bright genius wing his eagle flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light, 
Till, high in mental worlds, from mortal ken, 

He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

Cold censure here to decent mirth shall bow, 

And bigotry unbend his monkish brow ; 

Here toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge thrown by, 
And beauty bless each strain with melting eye ; 
Grief, too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep, 
And all the world’s rude cares be laid to sleep. 
Each polished scene shal! taste and truth approve, 
And the Stage triumph in the people’s love. 





For tHe Literary Companion. 


GREAT AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Whilst reading the particulars of this 
discovery, so miraculous, so unexpected, 
and at the same time of so much moment 
to the world, the reader will become con- 
vinced that much depends on carefully 
recollecting and interpreting our dreams. 
A few moments spent before breakfast 
every morning, in wisely pvndering on 
them, we would never find misspent.— 
With some iaspired seer, to interpret 
aright the events which occur in our 
nocturnal visions, we would be enabled 
to behold in them, at times, the harbin- 
gers of future glory, or in their voice we 
would hear the warning of impending 
peril. 

Study well thy dreams, O reader! in 
them oft thou wilt find a meaping, and 


omens of the deepest import. Read and 
believe. 

A few days ago, coming into my office, 
I found it occupied by three persons, who 
had been waiting for me. In one of 
them I immediately recognized an old 
Dutch farmer, Jacobus Van Bummel, 
who happens to be my great uncle. As- 
tonished to find him in New-York, for I 
believe he never had been off his farm 
since the Revolution, I knew something 
very remarkable must have occurred to 
send him so far from home, I was led 
to suppose this, more from his strange 
Jooking companions than any thing else. 
After he had nearly dislocated my shoul- 
der, and released my hand from his deli- 
cate gripe, which was not unlike a black- 
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smith’s vice, I took a minute survey of 
my outlandish visiters. The first was a 
hearty iron-faced youth, who 1 supposed 
measured nearly eight feet, and dressed 
in a pair of Van Bummel’s old pantaloons, 
the legs of which reached to his knee, 
and an old-fashioned coat, satisfied me 
what had attracted the large crowd of 
boys and sweeps tothe door. The other 
was a military looking gentleman. He 
was a man certainly over fifty, and from 
his countenance it was impossible to tell 
how much more. He was about five feet 
in height, and dressed in an old fashion- 
ed military costume, apparently half 
worn out; he wore two gold epaulets, 
which were somewhat tarnished, and his 
coat, you might see, had been once rich- 
ly embroidered with lace. Attached to 
his button-hole there hung the insignia 
of some order. Be wore also a pair of 
high jack-boots, gilt spurs, anda hanger. 
His face still retained the marks of man- 
ly beauty, and his eye and brow bespoke 
a mind richly cultivated by experience 
and study. The moment I entered the 
room, he rose, and after the usual com- 
pliments seated himself. But, ‘* the out- 
landish man” immediately jumped up, 
and turning his back towards me, made 
a profound bow, saying, ‘* Ruoy tsom 
tneidebo, Ris. Woh od ey’d od siht 
tew yad’” I always professed myself a 
pr@ound linguist, but this fairly puzzled 
me. The only reply I made was a very 
polite inclination of the head; to which 
he made a suitable return, and repeated 
the unintelligible sentence. I made.ano- 
ther bow, which he answered in like 
manner. After making and returning 
several bows, by signs and motions I re- 
quested him to stop the ceremony, and 
sitdown. This seemed to displease him, 
for he stood sullen and silent till we part- 
ed. I then turned to uncle Jacobus, for 
the great unknown had taken up Pell’s 
Life ef Clinton, with which he seemed 
so vastly delighted (for he had got hold 
of that part about the maggots) that he 
totally forgot himself, and began to re- 
cite aloud some of those sweet and swb- 
lime metaphors. 

During all this time my venerable un- 
cle, standing stock still, his mouth ex- 
panded, and exhibiting the most oper; 
countenance imaginable, had been harr,- 
mering at the commencement of his s*;o- 
ry, having only got as far as ‘“* Well, gou 
must know,”—He suddenly stopt, and 


with an air that bespoke the importance 
of the information, informed me that I 
had the honour to see before me no less 
a personage than the august, illustrious, 
renowned B¥*** MP*eteeee* 111 &¢ Ob- 
stupui steteruntque come et vox fauci- 
bus hzesit.”——Six feet three inches and a 
quarter, I retrograded in a leap, whose 
magnificence might vie with Mons. Go- 
deau—Six minutes three secoads and 
a quarter, I stood rooted to the spot ; 
heedless of the tables and chairs I had 
overturned in the eestacy of my aston- 
ishment ; my wide glaring eyes riveted 
on the illustrious stranger. When I had 
in some measure recovered, I only 
found words to exclaim, **The B**** 
M*#*eeee** 1M 66 Ves !” cried the stran- 
ger, starting from his chair, his eye 
darting fire at the sound of his own name, 
and giving a most emphatic thump on 


. the table, which upset an inkstand, ruin- 


ed the stanzas of Hercules and my white 
breeches—** Yes,” he replied. 

The reader is no doubt itching to get 
at the bottom of this great mystery.— 
But have patience, worthy friend, you 
shall know all in good time. 

Van Bummel is a venerable old man 
of about sixty yearsof age. Hissister and 
housekeeper Miss Maurichy, is a worthy 
spinster, a few years younger. By her 
own account, she has had and rejected a 
great many offers in her youth; not but 
that they were all very eligible, but 
‘** because,” to use her own words, “she 
preferred a life of celabrity, and never 
wished to be pestered with distrasses 
from nobody.” She had therefore cen- 
tred all those fine feelings and affections, 
which no woman is entirely without, on 
a worthy, venerable black cat. Accord- 
ing to her account, this cat was a gen- 
tleman of no mean acquirements, and 
possessed a pretty sound judgment and 
understanding—for a cat. But alas! 
the best of friends must part: by some 
strange, unaccountable fatality he dis- 
appeared. All search—every inquiry 
was vain. Miss Maurichy went into 
deep mourning—shut herself up in her 
chamber, and bewailed the sad caf-astro- 
phe. All Van Bummel’s household af- 
fairs bid fair to go to ruin, had it not been 
for—a dream. One night she had just 
fallen into a pleasant dose, when she 
thought herself walking in a most delight- 
ful garden; every fruit that could tempt 
the palate was here—the birds carroled 
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their sweetest notes—the zephyrs gently 
fanned the cheek—every thing around 
seemed replete with bliss. It was here 
she met the disembodied spirit of her 
friend. How much the same, and yet 
how changed! His person was covered 
yvith the most magnificent dress, his 
whiskers curled and perfumed with the 
most fragrant odours; he wore a wig cut 
in the true Saunders style ; every thing 
showed that he was happy. When he 
beheld his mistress, he told her ** he had 
been basely murdered by Bet the cook, 
long his secret enemy.” The spirit con- 
ducted her to the cellar, heaving a deep 
groan, 2nd pointing to a spot he exclaim- 
ed, ‘* tiere, deeply buried, lie my moul- 
dering bones; let them receive a chris- 
tian burial !"—and disappeared. Thrice 
this vision was repeated. On the strength 
of it the cook was discharged, and my 
uncle was persuaded todig. <A few feet 
below the surface, he came to a small 
box, in which he found a large volume: 
every page was almost totally obliterat- 
ed, exceptthe word ** Prophecyes,” and a 
few lines further remainedalmost legible, 


«“ **** senne, wille be blowne on Lon* 
*“lande, 3d Sep. 1821, in a fearfulle 
storme *** ** midnighte *** tenne miles 
nem "one? Oem 
Bum”**], **.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Van Bummel, during 
the dreadful storm of last Monday, re- 
paired to the sea-shore. Inone of the most 
awful periods of the storm, when the 
blast roared loudest, he heard the loud 
cry of “ Land ahoy!” Jacobus descried 
a light; he heard a boat approaching, 
She laboured dreadfully; the tempest 
was at its height; the bellowing wind 
bore before its blast, and dashed on the 
beach, a small boat. Jacobus flew to 
the spot. Jt contained the manuscript 
works (so long sought after) and the au- 
gust-person of Baron Muncuausen!!! 

Thus did a dream lead Van Bummel 
to the very spot where Munchausen 
should land, to preserve his life and wri- 
tings for the benefit of posterity, and par- 
ticularly our readers ; for whose instruc- 
tion we shall hereafter occasionally ex- 
tract some choice chapters. 





THE COMPLAINT OF « 


One of the most pitiable objects in civil- 
ized life is a bashful man; mortification is 
ever at his right hand, and ridicule tracks 
his steps. A woman, however overcome 
by timidity, looks neither silly nor awk- 
ward ; her fears and tremblings excite in- 
terest, her blushes admiration. Oh! that 
I had been born of that privileged sex, or 
that Nature, when she gave me abeard, had 
given me a proper stock of ease and assur- 
ance, by which I might support its dignity ! 
[I am fond of society; I love conversa- 
tion ; Lenjoy dancing: but wherever I go, 
my confounded sheepishness goes with me, 
Keeps me in a constant nervous flurry, and 
turns my very pleasures into pains. The 
height of a bashful man’s ambition, when 
he enters a room full of company, is to 
hurry over his salutations as quickly as pos- 
sible, to creep into some obscure corner, 
and to stay there, very quietly, as long as 
he i¢ permitted. How I have hated the 
oflicious kindness, which makes tiresome 
old ladies, and pert young ones, notice me 
in my retirement, and fix the eyes of every 
soul in the room upon me, by fearing Iam 
very dull, and asking if I have been to the 
pry lately, or seen the new panorama ? 

believe they call this “drawing me out,” 
and { dare say think I ought to be obliged 


—- 


LE CAVALIER SEUL.’ 


to them for their notice. I wish I could 
teach them that notice is the very thing ! 
most earnestly desire to avoid. 

One unavoidable consequence of my dis- 
like to putting myself forward is, that I am 
accused of being very rude and bearish in 
my manners. am never sufficiently alert 
in handing old ladies down to dinner, or 
asking their daughters to drink wine. I 
never ring a bell, snuff a candle, or carve 
a chicken, till the office is forced upon me, 
and all the merit of the performance de- 
stroyed by my previous incivility. Then, 
I have a tormenting habit of fancying my- 
self the object of general notice, “ the ob- 
served of all observers.” If a girl giggies, 
she is laughing at me ; if another whispers, 
she is animadverting upon my words, dress, 
or behaviour ; and when two grave old la- 
dies are discussing family matters, ora few 
steady old men shaking their heads over 
the state of the nation, I often imagine 
that my faults and follies are the occasion 
of so many serious looks, so many uplifted 
eyes and' hands. 

Boileau has said that 


« Jamais, quoiqu’il fasse, un morte! ici-bas 
Ne peut aux yeux du monde etre ce qu'il 
n’est pas,” 
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But Boileau is wrong; tor i know I am 
supposed proud by some, cross by others, 
and silly by all; and yet ! think I may 
with truth affirm, that each of these char- 
ges is false 

I Jearned dancing in eariy youth ; and, 
while country-dances were in fashion, I 
could join in them with considerable com- 
fort. Long habit had accustomed me to 
the performance; many persons were 
moving at the same time, and no extraor- 
dinary grace or dexterity was requisite in 
the dancers. But alas! peace came, and 
with it my worst enemies—quadrilles. 
‘“¢ Maledetto sia il giorno, el’ ora, e ‘i mo- 
mento.” Gradually they encroached upon 
their less elegant predecessors, and at length 
gained complete and exclusive possession 
of the ball-room. Country dances were 
banished to the kitchen, and [ deprived of 
my favourite amusement. Some of my 
friends endeavoured to persuade me to put 
myself under the tuition of a dancing- 
master, but really this was too much to 
expect of a shy man. What! skip about 
the room in broad day-light, turn out my 
toes, and arrange my elbows at command ? 
My cheeks are even now tingling at the 
notion. 

Last Christmas I was steying atéhe house 
of an uncle in the country; my cousins 
danced quadrilles every evening, and at 
tength they partly forced, partly persuaded 
me to stand up with them, assuring me that 
it was only necessary to use my old steps, 
and mind the figures. My cousin Ellen, too, 
one of the loveliest and liveliest of her 
sex, engaged to be my partner and instruc- 
tress; and added, in her easy, sprightly 
manner, that she hoped we should dance 
together in the spring, as we used to do 
some yeurs ago. This temptation, this 
bribe was irresistible ; I suffered her to 
lead me to the set, and I made my debut in 
quadrille dancing. My performance, of 
sourse, met with most encouraging praise 
I was urged to persevere in my new ac- 
complishment ; and ere I came to town, I 
gave Ellen a parting promise that I would 
dance at the first ball to which I should be 
invited. I did more than keep my word— 
I have danced at several ; andI do verily 
believe that habit, all powerful habit, might 
in time enable me to derive more pleasure 
than pain from my performance, were it 
not from one odious and awful figure, in- 
vented, I suppose, for the peculiar misery 
of modest men, In thiscruel quadrille, I 
am positively required to dance (horresco 
referens) during eight entire bars, alone— 
yes, quite alone ; it appears scarcely credi- 
ble, but so it really is. I am expected to 
figure away by myself, while no other crea- 
ture is moving. The other actors and act- 
esses in the quadrille have nothing to do 


but to stare and to quiz; and three of them 
are ranged in a line opposite to me, in or- 
der to look as formidable as possible. Why, 
the strongest nerves might tremble, the 
wisest man look silly, the most elegant ap- 
pear awkward, in such a situation; and I 
—what I suffer is far beyond description ; 
and I am often tempted to exclaim, in the 
words of one who seems to have suffered 
occasionally from my wretched complaint, 
“ Thinks I to myself, 1 wish I was dead and 
buried.” 

Let no one suppose that I am inclined to 
jest upon my appa Alas! they are 
much too serious a subject; and I hope I 
have never made myself an enemy whose 
rancour must not subside into pity, when 
he beholds me preparing to submit to that 
tremendous sentence, “ Le Cavalier seul, 
en avaunt deux fois." Move I must; to 
stand still would be so ridiculous; but m 
feet seem tied together—every action ts 
tremulous and indecisive—my ear no long- 
er catches the tune—my eyes refuse to quit 
the ground—my cheeks redden into fames 
-—and, after the dreadful task is over, I fan- 
cy I read derision in every countenance, 
and endeavour in vain to hide myself from 
the finger of scorn. Once, in despair, I 
wrote to my cousin Ellen, stated my dis- 
tress, and asked her advice. With her 
usual kindness she sent me an immediate 
answer, and directed me, when next | dan- 
ced my solo, to turn round several times. 
At first I found this an excellent plan; I 
had some definite mode of action, and I 
thought that the whirling motion had a sort 
of numbing effect, which deadened the 
acuteness of my feelings. But alas! I am 
afraid I exceeded Ellen's instructions, and 
turned (oo often, for I certainly used to feel 
very giddy; and one evening I heard a 
lady a the word /etotum to my part- 
ner, which put a speedy and complete ter- 
mination to my rotatory movements. I 
have never danced a quadrille since. Ellen 
is come to town, but is the partner of bold- 
er and happier men; and I can hope for 
no change in these vexatious circumstan- 
ces, unless some little compassion is shown 
towards bashful dancers, and “‘ Le Cavalier 
seul” is allowed a companion. Surely, 
this would not be a very unreasonable sa- 
erifice to the weakness and distress of 
others, and it seems a most unjust regu- 
lation to prevent a man’s dancing at all, 
because he cannot make up bis mind to 
dance a hornpipe. 

From the observations I have made, I am 
convinced that nine men out of ten would 
rejoice in the demise of that unnatural cha- 
racter—* Le Cavalier seul” —and unnatural 
he is. Men were never intended either to 
live or to dance alone; and when they 
persevere in opposing their proper destiny, 
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they generally become absurd or unhappy. 
Yet some anomalies there are in a ball- 
room, as in life, and instances are to be 
found of batchelors and of Cavalier-seuls, 
who appear to take pleasures in their soli- 
tude. I have seen dancers, who would re- 
gret to share their glory with another pair 
of feet, and who are all animation and de- 
light at that identical period, and iu those 
very circumstances, which to me are so 
appalling. Heavens! how they will skip 
and fly about, as if anxiaus to crowd as 
many capers as possibie into the eight mas- 
culine bars. What bounding, what pirou- 
etting, while the body is slightly bent, 
the arms are a little extended, the face 
flushed with exercise, the eyes flashing tri- 
umph! But I do not envy these perform- 
ers their glory, a lurking contempt min- 
gles with the admiration they excite, and 
Ihave often heard Ellen quote and ap- 
prove the words of some wise man, who 
once said, “ To dance too exquisitely is so 
laborious a vanity, that a man ought to be 
ashamed to let the world see, by his dexte- 
rity in it, tha he has spent so much time 
in learning such a trifle.’—These few won- 
derful persons excepted, however, | am 
quite convinced that the rest of my sex 
will rejoice in the permission to assume no 
more their solitary character—Many, who 
move gracefully and easily at other times, 
are but awkward cavaliers seuls ; notwith- 
standing an air of indifference, which they 
attempt to put on, a lurking constraint 
proves them to be uncomfortable, and va- 
rious are the methods to which they have 
recourse, in order to pass through the dan- 
cing ordeal with tolerable credit. Some 
perform numerous finikin steps on the same 


spot, while their arms bave a kind of tre- 
mulous jerking motion ; others move with 
straggling strides over the whole extent of 
their domain, and seem to say, “ you see 
we are not frightened,’ but they cannot 
deceive me, well read as 1 am in the symp- 
toms of my own disorder. Many have re- 
course to the tetotum system ; some ap- 
pear quite undecided, and entirely at the 
mercy of chance; and a few miserable 
creatures positively stand still, cast a few 
puzzled glances around them, as if in ig- 
norance of what ought to be done, then 
appear to awake from their fit of absence, 
put on a faint and forced smile, and hurry 
forward to take their place in the sociable 
tour de quatre. 

Upon all these, and upon me, above them 
all, the publication of this letter will con- 
fer a considerable favour, as it may, per- 
chance, awaken the compassionate part of 
the dancing public to a sense of the misery 
inflicted upon a few, the discomfort upon 
many, and the awkwardness upon nearly 
all, by that odious figure—“ Le Cavalier 
seul.” Upon the tender feelings and kind 
sympathies of the ladies, I throw myself 
and my companions in misery; surely they 
will not be inexorable to the petition of 
those, who thus humbly acknowledge their 
power and entreat their society, who have 
a mortal antipathy to being single, even 
for three minutes, and who feel the want 
of the grace of woman’s presence, the 
comfort of woman's support, even through 
eight bars of a quadrille. 

With every feeling of respect, I am, and 
fear I shal! always remain, your obedient 
servant, 

A Basurut May. 
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The following very singular narrative, never before published, we have been favoured 
with by one of our friends, and can assure the reader it is no fiction, 


At Trinity College, in Dublin, there once 
existed an association of young men, who, 
as is not unfrequently the case at such pub- 
lic institutions, designedly neglected their 
studies and scientific exercises, to indulge in 
the more agreeable pursuits of gaming, 
drinking, and dissipation, under whatever 
form it might present itself. These minor 
vices are particularly dangerous to young 
men of narrow fortunes, the limited 
means of gratifying their inclinations obli- 
ging them frequently to have recourse to 
the despicable shift of borrowing from their 
confiding friends ; though morally certain 
that without a change of their present 
mode of life, the loan will never be repaid ; 


for who can expect that he who borrows 
from another's purse for the purpose of 
selfish and unnecessary gratification, will 
at any future period, in order to returning 
the loan, retrench his custonrary expenses, 
which the very fact of his borrowing for 
such purposes, shows him unable to do. 
* Neither a borrower nor a lender be, for 
loan oft loseth both itself and friends, and 
borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry,” 
is @ maxim not unworthy of the attention 
of the young men of the present day, and 
the non-observance of which, as we shall 
presently see, may lead to the commission 
of more enormous offences. These young 


men continued their career of dissipation 
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without interruption, until their credit was 
exhausted, and other not very honest means 
of obtaining had become so public, that 
their longer stay in that place became dan- 
gerous ; and, as might have been conclu- 
ded, they betook themselves to the high- 
way. One among them, however, whose 
name was P*****, showed but little predi- 
lection for this new profession, being con- 
tinually visited by feelings of regret as the 
unhappiness which his depravity was like- 
ly to cause to his family. These goadimgs 
of conscience produced so visible a dejec- 
tion of spirits, as to attract the observation 
of his companions, and draw upon him the 
suspicion of faint-heartedness ; so much so 
indeed, that, entertaining strong apprehen- 
sions of his timidity being one day the oc- 
casion of their discovery, they determined 
to rid their society of a member so dan- 
gerous to its interests. Some were for 
blowing out his brains, others for hanging, 
but one of the most influential and boldest 
amongst them, being willing, he said, to 


alford him some chance for escape, pro- ° 


posed the following expedient, which, af- 
ter some deliberation, was adopted. A rope 

ing put about the neck of the unfortu- 
wate P , and the end made fast to the 
branch of a tree directly above his head, 
a bandage being put on his eyes, and his 
hands tied behind, he was there left sitting 
ou his horse, whose first attempt to sa- 
tisfy the calls of hunger must immediately 
launch him into eternity—a very curious 
compromise, it would appear, with a sleu- 
der conscience. They then dispersed.—- 
Cc , the person by whom the above 
plan was proposed, had been, at College, 
the intimate friend of poor P. and had hit 
upon this method of attempting to save his 
life, without incurring the suspicion of pos- 
sessing a spark of humanity, which would 
have been equivalent to high treason in the 
honourable society of which he was a 
member. He accordingly, after his com- 
rades had dispersed, proceeded to the spot 
where P. had been left. On approaching 
which, he perceived P. in an attitude of 
prayer, and apparently in the most agoniz- 
ing apprehension ; for the horse, which, by 
this time began to miss his usual provender, 
attracted by the inviting appearance of the 
fine fresh herbage by which he was sur- 
rounded, commenced grazing, notwith- 
standing the repeated admonitions of his 
rider, who, at every step, with a gravity 
which, in despite of his perilous situation, 








‘ 


— ludicrous, exclaimed, “ Ho !— 
Ball!”—But Ball, unmindful of threats or 
coaxing, proceeded in hisrepast, and would 
in all probability soon have put an end 
to our unfortunate hero, had not C 
at this critical moment made his appear- 
ance. 

P was released and set at liberty, on 
solemnly pledging his word to leave that 
part of the kingdom, and never to give in- 
formation respecting C and his com- 
panions. Gratefu! for his escape from past 
dangers, he immediately set about a retor- 
mation, and being possessed of fine natu- 
ral abilities, became, in time, by dint of 
exertion,an honourable and useful member 
of society. 

In the mean time C. and his comrades 
continued their exploits on the road, and 
in due time met, most of them, with the 
fate which their crimes so richly merited: 
and at last C. only was left, whose supe- 
rior sagacity and boldness caused him to 
be, for a long time, the terror of Ireland : 
but as the pitcher which goeth -often to 
the well at last is broken, so also was poor 
C. at length apprehended, and having been 
examined before a magistrate, was duly 
committed for trial at the approaching 
assizes. 

The important day at length arrived, and 
the anxious multitude awaited with impa- 
tience the sentence of justice on the form- 
idable highwayman, the terror of whose 
name had so often created apprehensions 
for the safety of their coffers. C. was 
brought into court, guarded by the minis- 
ters of justice. 

The testimony to the prosecution was 
concluded, and the judge, in an impressive 
tone of voice, asked the prisoner what he 
had to offer in his defence? To which ©. 
looking the learned gentleman steadfastly 
in the face, replied, “Why, nothing, your 
honour! but—Ho! Ball!” The interroga- 
tory being repeated under the supposition 
of its having been misunderstood, the pri- 
soner again replied, “ Nothing, your ho- 
nor! but—Ho! Ball!” The judge who 
was no other than P. himself, whose in- 
dustry and application had raised him to 
so important an office, examining the cul- 
prit more closely, at length recollected his 
quondam friend. It is needless to say, 
that by an exertion of his great influence, 
he succeeded in obtaining the pardon of 
C. who, on promise of future good conduct 
was discharged. 














THE IRON MASK.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


It is under this name that is designated 
an unknown prisoner, sent in the greatest 


secrecy tothe castle of Pignerol, and thence 
transferred to the Islands of St. Margaret. 
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He was @ man above the middle stature, 
and admirably well formed. His skin was 
a little brown, but fine and soft, and he 
took as much care to preserve it in that 
state as a coquette lady. His greatest taste 
was for fine linen, lace and toys. He 
played upon the guitar, and appeared to 
have received an excellent education—he 
interested by the very sound of his voice ; 
never complaining of his confinement, nor 
giving to understand who he was. In ma- 
ladies, when he had need of a physician or 
surgeon, and in the journeys which his dif- 
ferent removals occasioned, he wore a 
mask, the chia-piece of which had steel 
springs, which left bim the liberty to eat 
and drink. The orders were to kill him if 
he uncovered himself, but when alone he 
was permitted to unmask. He remained 
at Pignerol until Saint Mars, an officer of 
confidence commanding this Castle, ob- 
tained the command of the Isles of Lerins ; 
he carried with him his prisoner into this 
maritime solitude, and when he was made 
governor of the Bastile, his captive follow- 
ed him there, always masked; he was 
lodged in this prison as well as he could 
be. Nothing was refused him that he ask- 
ed for—he had the richest clothes, and the 
best cheer, and the governor rarely sate be- 
fore him. This illustrious unknown died 
the 17th of November, 1703, and was bu- 
ried under the name of Marchiali. What 
redoubles the astonishment is, that when 
he was sent to St. Margaret, no considera- 
ble person was known to have disappeared 
in Europe ; and this prisoner undoubtedly 
was one, from the following circumstances 
that happened soon after he went upon 
that Island; the governor himself put the 
dishes on his table, and then shut him up 
and retired; one day he wrote with the 
sharp point of a knife upon a silver plate, 
(for he was served in silver) and threw the 
plate out of the window towards a boat 
which was at the shore, almost at the foat 
of the tower; a fisherman to whom the 
boat belonged, picked up the plate, and 
carried it to the governor. The latter, as- 
tonished, demanded of the fisherman,— 
“have you read what is written upon this 

late? And has any one seen it in your 
ont >” The fisherman answered, “I do 
not know how to read; I have just found 
if, and no person has seen it.’ He was 
detained until the governor had well in- 
formed himself that he had never been able 
to read, and that the plate had not been 
seen by any otherperson. “Go, (said the 


governor) you are very fortunate in not 
knowing how to read.” La Grange Chan- 
cei relates in a letter, that when Saint-Mars 
went to take this prisoner to conduct him 
io the Bastile, he said to Saint-Mars, “ does 
the king mean to take my life?” “No, 


my prince,” answered Saint-Mars, “ your 
life isin safety ; you have only to let your- 
self be conducted.” He adds, “I was told 
by a man named Dubuisson, the Cashier 
of the famous Banker, Samuel Bernard, 
who, after being imprisoned some years in 
the Bastile, was conducted to St. Marga- 
ret, that he was in a chamber, with some 
other prisoners, precisely over that occu- 
pied by this unknown person ; that through 
the funnel of the chimney they could talk 
and communicate with the unknown per- 
son; but that when it was asked of him 
why he was obstinate in not disclosing his 
name and adventures, he answered that 
an avowal would cast him his life, as well 
as the lives of all those to whom he should 
reveal his secret.” 

The name of the Iron Mask, has prevail- 
ed to designate this celebrated unfortunate, 
but Du Jonca does not say the mask was 
of Iron ; be says only, that it was a mask 
of black velvet. All these anecdotes prove, 
that the lron Mask was a prisoner of the 
greatest importance—bul who wus this cap- 
tive ? 

Among the great variety of conjectures 
that have been brought forward to resolve 
this historical preblem, the following has 
the air wf reconciling the circumstances 
most to probability, and of best accounting 
for the incidental tacts related in the case 
which seem to have been admitted as an- 
thentic. It is not known that the persons 
entrusted with the important secret have 
leftany written memoirs, but somehow it 
has leaked out into the world that he was the 
twin-brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
the first born of the twins. When the roy- 
al council took into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of twin princes, one Only of 
whom could be heir to the throne, the 
opinion was urged in the council by some 
profound naturalists, that the first born of 
twins was the last begotten, and conse- 
quently the last born was in fact the eldest 
of the two, and therefore entitled to the 
throne. The council decided the case in 
conformity to that belief; but deeply ap- 
prehensive that the decision, not according 
with the vulgar ideas of the right of pri- 
mogeniture, might be made the founda- 
tion of future troubles to the state, the most 
prudent precautions were deemed neces- 
sary, and the strictest secrecy was enjoined 
and agreed upoa. It was also determined, 
as a matter of state expediency absolutely 
necessary, that the excluded first born of 
the twins should be brought up, under the 
care of a nobleman, in a distant province, 
in ignorance of his birth and condition ; 
and the secret not to be revealed but in the 
event of the death of the other twin with- 
out legitimate issue. When he was grown 
nearly to manhood, by some extraordinary 
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end accidental circumstance, there came 
under his perusal some correspondence of 
the nobleman his guardian, by which he 
obtained a knowledge of his birth and con- 
dition, which knowledge he imparted to 
his guardian. From that time he was taken 
into confinement and treated as we have 


seen. The lineaments of his face are said 
to have borne a striking resemblance to 
those of the King his brother, and this was 
the reason why he was se rigidly confined 
to a mask whenever he was brought out 
of his prisons, or to be seen by others than 
those in the secret. 





FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 


We in Charleston are subject to many 
privations and inconveniences from our 
unfortunate position in the southern quarter 
of the Union. All foreign intelligence 
comes to us like a squeezed lemon, through 
the hands of our northern brethren, who 
receive it fresh from the other side of the 
water. Al) the domestic events of great 
interest occur at the north—nothing mar- 
vellous happens in Charleston, and nobody 
of consequence comes to see us. We can- 


not see the Steam Frigate, nor the Sea, 


Serpent, nor the West Point Cadets, nor 
be invited to dance on board of a 74. We 
never saw Cooke, nor Kean, nor Joseph 
Bonaparte, nor Jerome, nor the Albiness, 
nor Miss Caraboo, nor Dr. Mitchill, nor 
Professor Everett, nor any of the porten- 
tous prodigies of the age. We have no 
white mountains, nor green, nor blue. We 
have no Falls of Niagara, nor of Passaic, 
nor Cohoes; no springs of Ballstown, or 
Saratoga, of sulphur or of iron ; no bridges, 


natural sartificial, no rural villas of re- 
pose, no elegant rendezvous of the fash- 
ionable, the learned, or the fair. We have 
no lobsters, nor salmon, nor currants, nor 
gooseberries, nor wall-fruit, so tempting to 
the eye of the fortunate Bostonians. 

If ther® is a procession, whether for the 
bones of Monrcomery, or of Paine, or of 
Andre, we see nothing at all of it. In short, 
we are kept in the dark completely, as it 
we were nobody. Even the eclipse comes 
to us after it has been gazed upon by all at 
the north who choose to look afit. And 
yet in spite of our deficiencies, we have to 
pay the taxes, and support the public bur- 
dens, as much as if we were more fortu- 
nate. What a pity the nation moves not 
on a pivot, so that the South might occa- 
sionally take the place of the north, and 
we come in for our share of the West Point 
Cadets, the Sea Serpents, and the otber re- 
galia of the Republic! 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


Reader! have you ever been a traveller upon the great deep? Has your frail bark 





been battered and tossed to and fro; driven about at the mercy of the angry waters ? 
And, have you at length, after a tedious and a stormy passage, once again looked upon 
the green hills, and the vallies clothed in verdant foliage, as your vessel “ with its can- 
vass filled with prosperous gales,” moored into its harbour. 

As the sailor when seated in mine hosts inn, throws,off his cares and his troubles, and 
thongh the storm without may blow rude and loud, yet hugs himself in his quarters, and 
in his joy, forgets all the perils and adventures through which he has passed. 

In like manner, having safely weathered the storm, We rejoice; and now, having 
reached our first stopping place, we desire to lay by for awhile, and refit and repair, and 
lay in a good stock of provisions, so that we may pursue our course with more comfort, 
and in greater security. 

To write without metaphor—it is our earnest desire, having successfully terminated 
the first quarter, to suffer one month to elapse—for reasons which we will state, before 
issuing No. 14, with which the second quarter will commence. 

Whenever a publisher issues a periodical publication, it is always an experiment : and, 
whether or not it is continued, depends upon the encouragement which it rece‘ves. 

The extensive circulation, (which is not a vain boast) the Literary Companion has 
met with, warrants a reasonable belief, that the arduous effortsof the proprietors, will, in 


the end, be crowned with good success. 
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To this end, the proprietors request, as a real favour from their subscribers, that they 
may be allowed one month, to complete such necessary arrangements, as are essential 
to the existence of the publication. 

If this interval be allowed us, it willbbe for the interest of our readers, and the good of 
ourselves ; It will afford us time sufficient to arrange an extensive correspondence ; so 
that hereafter, we will have a new and constant supply of interesting articles. Our 
Acent in Liverpool, will also, by that time, have sent us the last numbers of the Euro- 
pean publications; from which we shall be able to select all such articles, as are suited 
to our work. 

We have looked forward to the close of our first quarter, with the eager eye of fond 
anticipation. It hath come and proved to us, that our hopes have been more than re- 
lized. We trust our many patrons will recollect, that our diligence has been, and ever 
shall be, unwearied and unceasing—that our expenditures and difficulties have been 
neither few nor small ; our remuneration, and support, no/hing—but hope. We are now 
to know who are our frieads—whether they are friends indeed. We ask—we expert 
but little. We earnestly entreat you, be punctual—be faithful in the payment of that 
little, and we shall proceed with hearts unburthened by gloomy forebodings, to con- 
tinue and improve our work, “ secure in its existence’’ and the honour of its friends. 
Our recompense for the past—every hope of the future depends on your kindness ; and 
on that we most gratetully rely. Is ita vain reliance ? 


Tue Eprror. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUG. & SEPT. 1821. 
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ai Degrees. Winds. Weather. 
SS8ami2p.m{8p.m]/8a.m. |] 2p.m.]|8p.m.} 8a. m. 2 p. m. 8 p. m. 
30, 71 80 | 76 NW NW NE |fly’gcelouds}fly'gclouds| clear 
ol} 74 86 |} 791-2; SW |SEDE|] SE fily’gelouds}fy'gcelouds| clear 
| 78 79 | 73 S S 5 clondy rain cloudy 
1761-2} 77 | 76 S |SEbs] 5S rainy rain |fly’gclouds 
3} 76 75 | 74 |SEbBS/ISEDE Ww rain ra'a_—fly’'g clouds 
4| 72 74 | 711-2; SE Ss S rain clouuy |fly’gclouds 
5| 68 |731-2\711-2NWbWIWbS|]WbS] clear |fy'gelouds} © clear 
dept. 1. A shower of rain about 6 o'clock A. M. and another about 12 M. 
2. A shower a little before 8 A. M. and at intervals. 
3. Commenced rain atS A. M. with thunder. About 4 P. M. rain, with violent 


wind from S. E. and Eb N. until about 7 P. M. and then blew from W. and 
continued to about 12 P. M. 
4. Light rain at intervals till about 3 P.M. At 9 P. M.a heavy shower, with 


thunder and lightning, until 10 P. M. and about midnight a heavy shower 
from W.N. W. 





ERRATUM. 


In page 195, second column, first line, for “ taking a caress,” read *‘ taking a 
andle.” 
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